But it is essential for the Liberal distinction
between pure and applied science to keep steadily in
mind that the direct appeal of a subject, however
strong, does never in itself signify scientific interest.
Although every moment of man's life depends on his
handling of practical knowledge, yet none of this is
science. A new-born child sucking his first meal
makes use of practical knowledge of vital significance,
and so does the constructor of a skyscraper or the
surgeon opening a skull; yet none of this is science.
No amount of ingenuity, be it conscious or instinc-
tive, employed in the process of handling knowledge
in these ways, can make it into science. In fact,
so long as knowledge is merely viewed in its practical
context, it can gain no scientific interest; and it
acquires such interest only if and when its relations
to one of the great schemes of ideas governing some
branch of science can be clearly demonstrated. The
scientific interest of such a demonstration consists
entirely in the disclosure of the theoretical signifi-
cance of the knowledge in question; but the practical
value of the subject need not be forgotten in the
process; its recollection will, on the contrary, quite
justifiably enhance the interest in ^ts scientific
investigation.

Some kinds of practical knowledge are almost
entirely empirical, while other kinds are more
rational. The ancient crafts, such as beer-brewing
and pottery, depended purely on experiment, while
cases of reasoned industrial procedure are found
rather among modern manufacturers in industries
such as electrical and mechanical engineering and
in the production of chemicals. Medical healing is
even to-day almost entirely empirical, while surgery
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